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Speaking to the State 


This issue of Social Action describes the what, why and how of 
Protestant efforts to make government an instrument of God’s will. 
Protestant church agencies have worked largely along two levels. 
First, they have sought to interpret the Christian conscience to those 
who are chiefly responsible for national government ; and second, they 
have sought to create a Christian conscience among the rank aad file 
of the church members on political issues. This activity of the churches 
has been part and parcel of the Christian effort to witness to all social 
institutions and groups, including labor, management, agriculture, 
community agencies and the like. It is the conviction of churchmen 
that they must speak the word of God as they understand it to every 
“kingdom” of contemporary society. One of the most important of 
these is the state. 


All Christians agree that God is sovereign over all governments and 
that His will ought to prevail in their decisions. Honest differences 
exist as to how the churches should remind the state of its obligation 
to God and the people. Some would say the churches should speak 
largely through official pronouncements after a general consensus is 
evident among members and leaders on major issues, as was done in 
the case of slavery. Others would say the churches fulfill their respon- 
sibility to the state when they help their individual members to act 
as responsible and informed citizens. Still others hold that individuals 
acting singly are inadequate to influence a great institution such as 
the state and that Christians should pool their resources to support 
research, education and action on political issues. But how shall 
this be done? Can such actions be made responsible and helpful with- 
out claiming to represent all church members or “the Christian 


solution” ? ca 


The Council for Social Action has, as one of its five departments, 


an office and staff member and committee on national legislation. Its~ 


principal purpose has been to inform the individual members of the 
churches and awaken an alert and conscientious citizenry. It has be- 
lieved thoroughly in the democratic process as the best bulwark against 
totalitarianism, which may result as much from the indifference of 
the people as the desire for power. In addition to an indirect witness 
through enlightened individuals the Council for Social Action has ex- 
perimented with the third procedure—a council of concerned persons 
set aside for special work on legislation. In Washington a committee 
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of five clergymen, six laymen and five women, with a full-time secre- 
tary and assistant, give constant attention to legislation of concern 
to church people. 


Four or five times a year an expert may be invited to present the 
views of the Council for Social Action on a major issue-and to quote 
the resolutions of the General Council, if any, on the subject before 
a Congressional committee. The C.S.A.’s position is the result of 
months of study and review by the legislative committee, the six staff 
members and the eighteen Directors of the Council. Every effort is 
made to make the positions responsible. Experts are consulted and the 
opinions of informed people are sought. 


This method must be distinguished from that of official pronounce- 
ments or consensus of church members. The C.S.A. does not claim 
that its witness ‘‘represents’” the church members or their opinions. 
No effort is made to exert the “influence” of a large number of 
members who may be voters or constituents of Congressmen. The 
value of the testimony rests upon its inherent merit, not upon the 
political influence of church leaders. If the statement does not remind 
legislators of basic Christian truths and ‘principles, it is useless. As 
the writers of this issue say, “the Council is an integral part of the 
denomination’s life. Yet the Council is not expected to arrive at a 
Christian witness for contemporary society simply by polling opinion 
of church members, and the Council is not assumed to represent thé 
Church, if one means by the Church the total community of true be- 
lievers. The Council and its committees recognize the relevance of 
Christianity to political and social issues, but also the danger of 
identifying the words and acts of any organizations with the King- 
dom of God, or God’s absolute will. The Council speaks as a fellow- 
ship of Christians selected: by a denomination composed of many 
churches. and groups professing faith in Christ.” 


As Martin Luther put it, “The Church is not interfering in worldly 
affairs when she exhorts the authorities to be obedient to the highest 
authority, which is God.” She is asserting the source of freedom as the 
ultimate willingness of men to “obey God rather than men.” The 
future of Christian civilization may largely depend upon the effective 
interpretation of Christian.conscience to our nation and to all nations. 
This issue of Social Action describes some initial efforts of Protestant 
nthe to speak the saving, redeeming word which the state needs 
to hear 
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Protestants in Political Action 
By 


Thomas Keehn and Kenneth Underwood* 


This mid-century year is a strategic time to evaluate Protes- 
tant political activities in the nation and to attempt to chart a 
course for the future. The political education and action pro- 
grams of American churches are passing through a stage of 
significant changes and expansion. And Protestant theology and 
ethics in relation to politics, as well as Roman Catholic, are now 
in process of reformulation. 


The Protestant social action movement developed rapidly 
during the years between two world wars, spurred on by the 
tragedies of the great depression. The movement was concerned 
primarily with domestic economic issues and with avoiding wat. 
In the main, these issues were dealt with in broad generalities 
and on the educational or exhortatory level. But in the late 
thirties and early forties, a configuration of events attracted the 
Protestant churches again into the arena of political action. 


For one thing a vacuum was created by the rapid disintegra- 
tion of two groups which had been to a large extent the un- 
official spokesmen and symbols for Protestant political concern 
in Washington. These groups were the Anti-Saloon League and _ 
the National Council for the Prevention of War.t For fifty” 
years the Anti-Saloon League had marshalled Protestant political 
energy into a campaign to legislate personal morality in regard 
to alcoholic beverages. The National Council for the Preven- 


*The authors were aided in the preparation of this article by special mem- 
oranda prepared by William Miller and Ernest Lefever. 
+See Peter Odegard, Pressure Politics; The Anti-Saloon League in Action, for 
the definitive story of the Anti-Saloon League. The National Council for the 
Prevention of War was a clearing house for many national pacifist organizations, 
including many church groups. 
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tion of War'had flowered on the strange combination of pacifism 
and isolationism which gained great vogue in the twenties and 
thirties. 


A concomitant of the decrease of power of these two groups 
was the emergence in America of the modern state, of big gov- 
ernment—and the increasing realization that careful planning 
was required to maintain an adequate price policy, an integra- 
tion of power bloc claims and proper monetary and tax controls 
to secure a stable economy at high levels of employment. The 
emergence of big government was accompanied by the increase 
in political power of lower income, laboring groups widening 
the sources of influence in our society. In this same period, the 
Roman Catholic Church came into increasing prominence as 
an educational and action force and its position brought to focus 
the importance for Protestants of developing an adequate po- 
litical ethic and of clarifying their own understanding of the 
proper relations of church and state. The ecumenical movement 
within Protestantism gave increasing emphasis to the reformula- 
tion of theology and the polity of the church as the basis for 
more adequate social education and action. 


It is not surprising, therefore, that in the forties, Protestant 
denominational and interdenominational political education and 
action projects in Washington grew to number at least twenty. 
They appeared highly experimental with no new clear-cut 
patterns emerging from the disintegration of old organizations 
and the development of new religious forces and issues. How- 
ever, three groups can now be distinguished and must be evalu- 
ated if adequate Protestant political action is to be carried out 
in the future. These are: 


pes pea 


(1) Residual elements from the powerful ‘“‘one issue” move- 


ments of the last half century—particularly the temper- 
ance and anti-war movements; 


(2) New unofficial movements supported by various Protes- 
tants as individuals and by contributions from some _ 
church and non-church groups, with powerful political — 
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overtones and largely with a central issue with which they 
are most concerned. Two of the most important ones are 
Protestants and Other Americans United for the Separa- 
tion of Church and State, and Spiritual Mobilization. 


(3) Denominational and interdenominational activities in po- 
litical research, education and/or action, supported large- 
ly by funds given to authorized church organizations 
and responsible to these agencies and church members 
through the varied forms of polity adopted by Protestants. 


Each of these groups will be described in this article. Then, 
a brief examination will be made of the way in which political 
influence is expressed by the most powerful agencies moulding 
policy in America today. Finally, in light of this analysis, an 
evaluation of the Protestant political action will be made and 
a program for the future suggested. The assumption all through 
this discussion is that Protestants as individuals and through the 
church wish to make effective their Christian convictions on 
political issues. 


The Older “‘One Issue’? Movements 


There are seldom, if ever, sharp breaks between historical 
periods. Movements for the achievement of temperance and 


‘peace by certain political techniques live on even though no 


| # 


s 
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longer of great influence in our society. Protestants in 1950 are 
known to politicians primarily as people who are against liquor 
and against war. Protestants still write more letters to their 
Congressmen on prohibition than on any other subject. And ~ 
_ present-day temperance organizations and peace lobbies spend _ 
more money in Washington than all other Protestant political 


action groups. 


The Anti-Saloon League is gone. But its successor, renamed © 


in 1948 the Temperance League of America, and such groups 


as the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union and the Methodist 
~ Board of Temperance continue to do business on a large scale. 


They have somewhat broader interests now—gambling and 
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salacious literature and films as well as liquor. These organiza- 
tions have passed their prime in influence; they do not have the 
vast network of “grass roots” organization and the powerful, 
centralized national headquarters which the Anti-Saloon League 
had. As a result, political action is more confined to lobbying 
and general education than to working with political parties 
on the local or national level. The concentration of the Anti- 
Saloon League in the early part of the century upon one issue 
and one solution produced terrific driving power and immediate 
impact. The League understood clearly the necessity of well- 
organized political action working through the parties on the 
local level and of a coordinated and journalistically proficient 
press. The League’s local organizations were composed largely 
of Protestant church members but were not official agencies of 
the local churches. 

But the League so absolutized a moral issue and a specific 
legislative solution that the organization could not adapt to 
new ethical, social and medical approaches to the alcohol prob- 
lem. The traditional temperance approach still represents good 
citizenship to many Protestants.* 


The program of the National Council for the Prevention of 
War appealed to many who were also anxious to bring in the 
Kingdom of God by a single great historical act—the renuncia- 
tion of war. Isolationism became involved in this movement 
when groups who were not to be identified with religious paci- 
fists in their means and motives found the political ends of the 


movement serving their own ends. The National Council. — 


' brought into being several subsidiary organizations, particularly 
anti-conscription groups, in the late thirties and early forties. 


Both these movements were unofficial groups empowered to 


act directly through independent boards of directors and related 
to official church groups only through the participation of in- 
dividual churchmen. One pure-fruit of the anti-war movement 


*See Francis W. McPeek, “Alcoholism and Religion,” Social Action, April 15, 


1950, for a re-evaluation of Christian ethics and action on alcoholism. 
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was the concern for the conscientious objector in the second 
World War, which produced better governmental policies than 
in the first. Also the movement made a concerted effort to help 
meet the needs of victims of war through public and private 
relief efforts. In both of these enterprises, the peace churches, 
particularly the Quakers, carried major responsibility.* 


New Unofficial Protestant Political Movements 


Two new unofficial organizations, Spiritual Mobilization and 
Protestants and Other Americans United for the Separation of 
Church and State, developed in the late thirties and forties 
following the decline of the temperance and anti-war move- 
ments and before the new activities of official church agencies 
gained much momentum. Both were responses to powerful 
forces which characterized this period—big government and the 
perplexing issues of church-state relations. The two organiza- 
tions have several similarities. 


Spiritual Mobilization’s dominant theme is anti-statism. It 
opposes most of the welfare and economic activities of the fed- 
eral government which have developed in the past twenty years. 
Its supreme values are individualism and freedom. Freedom of 
enterprise from the state and freedom of religion are inseparable 
for SM. Thus, a leaflet published by SM states: 


America’s basic freedoms and spiritual ideals are worth sav- 
ing! They cannot be taken for granted. Stateism threatens to 
produce a “climate” in which free enterprise, free press, free 
pulpit, free assembly, and free speech cannot live. Every busi- 
ness man as well as every corporation has a stake in the Amer- 
ican tradition and should be counted in its behalf... . in- 
sidious stateism, which threatens our democratic process, must 
be resisted. . . . Stateism is pagan. It destroys the sacredness 
of individual personalities which the Founder of Christianity 
championed. It is therefore peculiarly the duty of the clergy 
of all denominations to vigorously oppose its spread. 


* See Vernon H. Holloway, “Power Politics and the Christian Conscience,” 
Social Action, February 15, 1950, for a description and analysis of the peace 
- movement between the two world wars. 
a 
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Spiritual Mobilization uses literature and money in abundance 
—one requires the other. Its program includes the extensive dis- 
tribution of regular publications and books, without charge to 
the recipient, sent out from regional offices or from the main 
office in Los Angeles, California. No regular lobby is main- 
tained in Washington but a definite effort is made to influence 
public policy through the indirect pressure of organized liter- 
ature campaigns and through occasional direct contacts with 
political leaders. 


Protestants and Other Americans United was designed as a 
resistance movement to prevent any breach of the wall of separa- 


tion between church and state. The Roman Catholic Church is 


considered by the organization to be the major threat to separa- 
tion. Like the Anti-Saloon League, POAU is organized for quick, 
direct action. It maintains an effective lobby in Washington. It 
has a negative orientation like the League, in that POAU is 
more interested in preventing Roman Catholic Church influ- 
ence on the state or benefit from it than in contributing to solu- 
tions of the problems raised by increasingly secularized educa- 
tional and political life in America and by needed reforms in 
Protestants’ own religious life. 


It is too early to say what the effect or even the real char- 
acter of these two organizations will be. It may be that they will _ 
be short-lived enterprises in this experimental era. The answer ~ 
will be determined to a large extent by the course taken in — 
political action and education agencies more closely integrated — 
into the denominational and interdenominational organiza- — 
tions in Washington. To consideration of them we now turn. 


| Church-Supported Programs in Washington 


The pattern of Protestant church activity in Washington 
today is highly complex. There are at least seventeen or eighteen’ 
groups authorized by church bodies with varied functions. The 
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following categories describe, in general terms, the functions 
carried on by-these groups in Washington today: 


1. Research, distribution of information and public re- 
lations. 

The Washington office of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America and the Washington public relations offices 
of the National Lutheran Council and the Lutheran Church— 
Missouri Synod, function primarily for these purposes. They 
provide information to headquarters on general legislation 
of interest to the churches and governmental policies which 
directly affect the churches. 


2. Offices to establish and develop contact with admin- 
istrative agencies of the federal government. 

The Washington office of the Methodist Board of Foreign 
Missions, the Lutheran groups, Friends, Council for Social Ac- 
tion of the Congregational Christian Churches work extensively, 
though not exclusively, on this level. 


3. Citizenship education programs. 

Practically all of the church-supported Washington agencies 
carry on programs of citizenship education. Three- or four-day 
seminars for ministers, theological students and lay people are 
the most widely used method. More than twenty such seminars 
were held in Washington in 1950, the majority under auspices 


of a particular denomination and four in which ten groups 


cooperated.* In the past five years, more than two thousand lay- 


*Groups cooperating in the interdenominational Churchmen’s Washington 
Seminars in 1950 included: the Legislative Committee of the Council for Social 
Action of the Congregational Christian Churches; the Council on Christian Social 
Progress of the Northern Baptist Convention; the Division of Social Education 
and Action of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A.; the Department of Christian 
Social Relations of the Woman’s Division of Christian Service, Methodist Church; 


the Department of Christian Social Relations of the United Council of Church 


- Women; the Brethren Service Commission; Department of Social Welfare of 
the United Christian Missionary Society of the Disciples of Christ; the National 


Lutheran Council; the Friends Committee on National Legislation; and the 
Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod. “a 
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men and ministers have attended educational seminars in Wash- 
ington under church auspices. 


Many of the groups publish literature on political subjects 
for their members, such as newsletters, special worship services 
and policy guides for denominational leaders, voting records, 
pamphlets on the legislative process and on methods of political 
action for Christians. 


As a result of seminars in Washington and field work carried 
on by staff members, seminars and other legislative activities 
have developed in several states. Usually the projects on the 
state level have been carried on by interdenominational church 
ofganizations. 


The National Intercollegiate Christian Council, the student 
division of the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A., carries on an effec- 
tive program of citizenship education for students through 
seminars and a ten-week summer project where students are 
appointed to paid jobs in government with supplementary edu- 
cational sessions. The Commission on Christian Higher Educa- 
tion performs certain assigned responsibilities for some of the 
denominational student programs. 


4, Special services. 


The General Commission on Army and Navy Chaplains and 
the National Service Board for Religious Objectors maintain 
separate offices in Washington and perform special services for 
denominations and individuals on particular problems of chap- 
lains and conscientious objectors. These offices work to a large _ 
extent with the administrative branch of government and to | 
some degree with Congress. 


5. Social action programs. 


Several denominational agencies, while participating in the 
educational, research and informational activities, have been 
established for the special purpose of influencing national legis- 
lation. These include the Friends Committee on National Leg- 
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Ernest Lefever 
Members of Political Action Seminar meet with Frank McCulloch, Admin- 
istrative Assistant to Senator Paul H. Douglas. Reading from left to right 
are: Thomas B. Keehn, Legislative Secretary of the Council for Social Ac- 
tion; Frank McCulloch; Mrs. F. P. Brasseur, representing the Social Action 
Committee of the Cleveland Congregational Union; Rev. Mitchell C. John- 
son, pastor of Lloyd’s Memorial Congregational Church in Buffalo, repre- 
senting the Western Association of Congregational Christian Churches of 
New York State; and Rev. Douvglas M. MacIntosh, pastor of the Jamaica 

Plain Congregational Church in Boston. 


islation; the legislative department of the Council for Social 
Action, Congregational Christian Churches; and Washington 
offices of the Council on Christian Social Progress, Northern 
Baptist Convention; Division of Social Education and Action, 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A.; and Department of Christian So- . 
cial Relations, Woman’s Division, Methodist Church. Most of 
these groups have registered their legislative representatives 
under the lobbying act.* They work directly with Congtess- 


*The meaning of the Regulation of Lobbying Act (1946) in requiring the 


registration of all persons seeking to influence national legislation directly or in- 


‘ 


ments by Congress. At the moment, the language of the law could be broadly 
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men, in committee hearings and in personal interviews, and 
they remind their constituents of the important issues on which 
they need to register their position by mail. 


While most of the official Protestant projects in Washington 
can be classified functionally under these heads, the listing is 
not exhaustive as the chart-of “Protestant Political Education 
and Action Agencies in Washington” on page 38 indicates. 
However, the description is complete enough to aid in the task 
of evaluation and prognosis. 


The dynamic influence of the temperance and anti-war move- 
ments and other “one issue” projects intermediate between off 
cial church sponsorship and individual Christian action appears 
to have diminished in Washington in the past two decades. 
New organizations are emerging, more closely related to the 
structure of denominational and interdenominational Protes- 
tantism. Protestants must now appraise realistically the con- 
temporary American political scene so that they understand 
clearly the type of organization, staff and program necessary to 
produce effective and responsible political action and education 
and a prophetic and comprehensive political ethic. In this 
way Protestantism can best serve the renewed sense of political 
responsibility among its members. It can also make this concern 
responsible and responsive to the mainstream of Protestant 
thought and organization rather than channeling it into a 
multiplicity of movements representing special interests and 
slogans. 
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directly is ambiguous. It has not yet been clarified by court decisions or amend- 


construed to include the publications and educational activities of most organiza- — 
tions which deal with legislation. Some organizations—including several church 
groups—feel that work with legislators and on legislation is for the purpose of © 
gathering information, or good public relations and is not lobbying. Perhaps-this — 
interpretation is correct. But until the legal meaning of lobbying is determined, 
many groups have felt that it is wise to register under the law. Actually most of 
their work in Washington—probably 75 per cent—comes under the headings of 
research, information, contacts with administrative agencies and education as 
previously described. ae 4 
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The American: Political Process — From the 
Standpoint of Protestant Action 


What kind of national government do we really have in 
America? Average church members have tended, in recent 
years, to be apathetic toward government, considering the pos- 
sibility of influencing it hopeless or outside their proper field 
of responsibility. A few church people have, of course, become 
passionate crusaders for—or usually against — some special 
cause; or they have simply developed high blood pressure by 
getting mad at “that government in Washington.” For Chris- 
tians to develop a positive attitude and effective program in 
relation to government, they must understand contemporary 
American politics and the manner in which citizens and groups 
can express their concerns. 


One of the most difficult tasks for church representatives in 
Washington has been the development of self-discipline and 
self-control adequate to preserve equanimity and persistence in 
face of the tortuous slowness of the American political process. 
Our famous tri-partite system of government suffers from self- 
inflicted immobilization. Checks and balances are designed to 
say “no, a thousand times no!” A conservative estimate of one 
lobbyist is that an important bill—except in a severe national 
crisis—takes six years to negotiate the legislative maze and be- 
come law. Some take longer. Federal aid to the states for ele- 
mentary and secondary education has been before Congress for 
twenty years in one form or another. 

Such a complicated political process is subject to abuse by the 
stratagems of individuals and groups. Filibuster in the Senate, 
drawn out and highly dramatized hearings and investigations by 
committees, regional or economic blocs in both House and 
Senate, omnipresent pressure groups which descend en masse 


upon harassed Congressmen—these are some of the regular, 5 


_ hardy perennials of Washington’s big show. 
But—and this is where the necessity for discipline and pa- 
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tience is proven—the process works! Our complex, contradic- 
tory, slow-moving system of government does actually function, 
adapt, get results. Except for the Civil War, it has preserved 
order and stability—essential requisites of government—and, 
at the same time, protected the fundamental rights of individuals 
and minorities. It has risen to great emergencies. Most important 
of all, it has changed, slowly, and continues to change to meet 
new demands. 


The mood of the nation’s capital still reflects the tensions and 
confusion created by twenty years of depression and unemploy- 
ment, hot and cold wars. It is not surprising that tremendous 
new economic and political responsibilities have not been 
thoroughly integrated into the machinery and policy of the 
federal government. Strong and weak, complex and simple per- 
sonalities come and go as the operators of this government. 
Proposals for tinkering with or rebuilding the legislative and 
executive machinery come along periodically in an effort to 
achieve streamlined, efficient government. 


From the contemporary scene one thing emerges which 
should be central in formulating church policy and program in 
relation to government today. This is a political age. Big gov- 
ernment is here to stay, at least for the foreseeable future. This 
is not an unmixed blessing, but it is a political fact. The central 
task for Christians in political action is to develop the principles 
and strategies which will enable government to contribute 


to a good society, which will hold it responsible to the people _ 


it serves, and which will define clearly the kinds of action ap- 
propriate to government and those best reserved to private 
groups. 


In a society composed of great power blocs and powerful 
special interests, the essential task of government will be to 
chart national policy on key social, economic and international 
issues. As the American government seeks to perform this func- 
tion, there will be no sudden, drastic changes in its structure. 
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Growth and change will appear within the general framework 
which already exists. Some steps in the formation of an in- 
tegrated national policy have already been taken and no deep 
fissures have appeared. But much more needs to be done. 


There are two signs of progress which can be pointed to in 
the achievement of this important task. Both are post-World 
War II products. One is the establishment of the Council of 
Economic Advisers and the Joint (House and Senate) Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report. Established in 1946 after a 
long, hard Congressional battle, these organizations constitute 
an economic brain center in the Federal government. The Coun- 


Religious News Service 


Public school youngsters file into a trailer classroom in Fort Wayne, Indiana, 

where they receive religious instruction. Mobile classroom is moved from 

school to school and parked just off school grounds to accommodate stu- 

dents. Trailer is used to conform to the Supreme Court McCollum decision. 

against holding religious education classes on public school property. The 

picture symbolizes the important effect that the religious and political ideas 
of government officials have upon church life. 
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cil of Economic Advisers, operating in the office of the Presi- 
dent, and the Joint Committee on the Economic Report operat- 
ing in Congress, provide channels for coordination of policy 
between the executive and legislative branches of the govern- 
ment. Both groups have technical staffs which can analyze eco- 
nomic problems, propose and coordinate policies. These instru- 
ments work imperfectly, the most serious defect being the degree 
to which narrowly partisan politics enter into the development 
of economic policy. To a large extent, differing political views 
are necessary and desirable on such questions, but national eco- 
nomic policy should not be victimized by petty partisan con- 
siderations. * 


The other sign of promise is in the field of foreign policy. 
Foreign Affairs committees of the House and Senate have estab- 
lished sub-groups to work consistently with parallel divisions 
-of the Department of State in the development and conduct of 
foreign policy. The State Department has taken on a modern- 
ized appearance symbolized by the recent-move from the 
mausoleum-like building adjacent to the White House to a 
beautiful, new edifice. (The symbol is partially invalidated since 
the new State Department building is located in a section of 
Washington once called “Foggy Bottom.” ) 


7 This physical shift accompanied a change in the thinking of 
the State Department also. Foreign policy is no longer consid- 
ered the private property of a few specially trained diplomats 
in striped pants. The State Department has a skilled team of — 
Congressional liaison staff members, for Congress is involved 
in foreign policy today to an extent that was unbelievable a 
generation ago. The State Department also has provision for 

relations with private organizations, though still on an inade- 

quate basis. Through the Division of Public Liaison, contact is 


=. i *See Stephen K. Bailey, Congress Makes a Law, for an excellent study of the 
Po social politics back of the Full Employment Act of 1946 which established the _ 
Bere: Council of Economic Advisers. : BP 
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maintained with hundreds of organizations, including church 
groups, with offices in Washington. Through these opinion- 
making organizations, a two-way job of communication—in- 
forming the public and informing the State Department of pub- 
lic thinking—is carried on.* 


These new developments still do not assure the American 
people that an integrated, adequate national policy will be 
charted. The development of policy within Congress—where the 
basic responsibility lies—and coordination of policy between the 
executive and legislative branches of the government present 
the most serious difficulties. At the moment, Congress is torn by 
pressures from three directions: lobbyists, bureaucfats and party 
leaders. The result, generally speaking, is “confusion worse con- 


founded.” 


This trio—lobbyist, bureaucrat and party leader—represent 
the most dynamic and vigorous forces in American politics today. 
Unless something is done to simplify the decision-making re- 
sponsibility for Congress, no great improvement can be expected 
in the formulation of coherent, long-term policies. 


Many harsh words have been said about lobbyists. Congress 
investigates them periodically as a special committee of the 
House of Representatives is doing just now. Actually the great 
majority of lobbies are respectable and necessary in the present 
political situation. It is possible and probably important to dis- 
tinguish between (a) lobbies which aggressively promote spe- 


cial interests with money for campaigns or the pressure of large” 
numbers of voters and (b) lobbies which are making a genuine ~ 


effort to control bias, to make their value premises clear and to 
deal with issues on a non-partisan basis. Such distinctions would 
help the Congressman, under pressure, to evaluate political 
claims and to secure data as to the probable effects of legislative 


action. 


*See Gabriel Almond, The American People and Foreign Policy, and Lester 
Markel, Public Opinion and Foreign Policy. 
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“To lobby or not to lobby” is mot the question. Lobbying is 
made necessary by the large role which government occupies in 
the national life and by the rudimentary programs of the parties. 
An intelligent and effective citizen needs to belong to one or 
more interest groups. 

The bureaucrat is often the real expert on a particular ques- 
tion of policy. Because the administrator devotes full time to a 
single problem, the Congressman accepts on many occasions the 
authority of the bureaucrat, but often with a frustrated sense of 
being a very general practitioner, never sure of the implications 
of the expert’s knowledge. The acceptance of administrative 
policy direction is not necessarily dangerous to democracy for 
thére are many checks upon power within the executive branch 
itself and Congress can reconsider policy at any time. The valu- 
able perspectives of expert and of “general practitioner-politi- 
cian” cannot be properly fused unless continuous, high-level 
coordination between the legislature and executive is institu- 
tionalized and accepted practice in American government.* 


In America, strangely enough, where the party label is held 
important and the two-party system is firmly entrenched, the 
party does not play a dominant role in policy formation in 
Congress. This is partly due to the influences from lobbyists and 
bureaucrats which are often more immediate and intense. It is 
true also because Congress has, to some extent, abdicated re- 
sponsibility for policy formation. Surrounded by many pressures 
(an upright statesman is defined in Washington as a man who 


is supported in an upright position by equal pressures from all 


sides) and beset by a multitude of details (such as services for 
constituents, attendance at social occasions, etc.), Congress has 
had to surrender some prerogatives. The major reason parties 
have played a minor role in policy formation, however, is due 
to the nature of the parties themselves. 


The major political parties in America are more alike than 


hoe Paul Appleby, “Who Governs America?” Social Action, November 15, 
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different, though significant differences have existed between 
them and now exist. As Senator Ralph Flanders has said, “They 
can steal each other's clothes.” A major party can win the presi- 
dency and control of Congress only if it can avoid being cap- 
tured by one interest group or avoid becoming ideologically 
intransigent. Victory has generally resulted from popular party 
leadership and skillful highlighting of new issues which ap- 
pealed to large groups of voters, or both. Group alliances 
with parties have always been temporary, not permanent; 
shifting, not stable. Neither major party has had a strong in- 
tegrated policy or a party organization capable of carrying 
through what policy has been agreed upon. 


The virtues of such parties have probably outweighed the 
defects in the past, when international commitments have been 
few and the role of government in affecting business cycles less 
understood and important. If nothing else, continuity in na- 
tional political life has been guaranteed. However, the aware- 
ness that an increasingly high level of national production can- 
not be achieved without integrated national policy, the powerful 
and often contradictory influence of lobbyists and bureaucrats, 
the costly deadlocks between Congress and the Executive and 
the development of perverse political ideologies, have made it 
imperative to re-examine the nature and the function of the 
political party in the American system. The party is the only 
political institution that cuts across all departments and branches 


of our government, and which by its nature must represent the __- 


majority of the people rather than one or two special interest 
groups. Its success depends on being a “pressure group of the 
people.” The party may well be the greatest hope for the forma- 


tion of integrated policy because it is the most representative. 


responsive and flexible political instrument available. 

Certain stirrings in the major political parties may be fore- 
tastes of increasing party government to come. The Democratic 
Party has developed the pattern of regional conferences and in 
1950—a bi-election year—held a national conference. Discus- 
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sion of political issues is stressed at these conferences. Popular 
literature and other educational devices are used. The Repub- 
lican Party has organized schools for local party workers where 
they will be trained in the work of practical politics. The Re- 
publican Party also formulated a statement of national policy 
in the bi-election year but, unfortunately, this did not satisfy all 
party leaders. Americans for Democratic Action, an independent 
political organization but generally acting as a caucus within 
the Democratic party, is conducting a summer school to educate 
party leaders on major political issues. 


Much more is called for if the party is to serve as a formative, 
dynamic agency in national policy. A special committee of the 
American Political Science Association has been working for 
many months to draft a comprehensive proposal to strengthen 
party responsibility in policy formation. This study,* which will 
be available by the fall of 1950, may be helpful in healing the 
deep cleavages present in both major parties. Moreover, it may 
help the party become an important tool in assisting Congress in 
the performance of its own policy making responsibilities. If it 
does, this report will be more significant than a study by the 
same body which led to the reorganization of the legislative 
machinery in Congress in 1946 and the Hoover report on re- 
organization of the executive branch of the government in 1949. 


Congress is plagued with politics, of the wrong kind, because 
the parties have not developed and carried out policy consistent- 
ly enough. Greater party government can be the most hopeful 
development in contemporary American politics. In summary, 
the key problem in American politics is the formation of long- 
run national policies. The political party is the institution offer- 
ing the most hope in the formation of such policies. This alone 
would reduce the danger of government by special interest 
pressure groups. 


“*The October, 1950, Social Action will deal si we Dida and will be 
written by the chairman of the committee. 
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A Prospectus for Protestant Political Action 


If the above analysis is correct, the following implications 
seem clear for Protestants seeking to carry on effective political 
work in America: 


(1) Big government is here to stay. The welfare of millions 
depends upon American governmental power being used well. 
It will be the continuing responsibility of the churches and of 
Christians to help shape it and direct it toward social ends and 
to challenge every achievement with the vision of unattained 
ends. The churches must attempt to sum up political issues in 
ethical and religious terms so that every available resource of 
altruism may be called forth to develop a free, orderly and just 
society. Protestant churches should make it clear to the nation 
that they understand the tremendous potentialities for good 
or evil in the government, and that they understand the intricate 
and slow process of political decision. Therefore, they should 
give evidence that they intend to establish political education 
and action organizations with continuity, with long-term goals, 
with adequate resources. Protestants should make clear by such 
action that they are aware that corporate activity is the rule 
of the day and that the individual Christian action alone is of 
little influence. 


(2) To the greatest extent possible, activities should be car- 

ried on in a cooperative manner under interdenominational —— 
auspices. Without such integration and coopetation, resources | 
and influence will not be adequate to influence the contemporary © ~_ 
political process. All functions relating to research, information 
services, contacts with administrative agencies and educational ——_— 
programs should be operated in this manner. The formation of - 

the National Council of the Churches of Christ in America in 

- December, 1950, bringing together all the existing Protestant 

: intetdenominational bodies, should provide an opportunity to 


5 


move forward to this goal. 
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(3) The principles of sound and democratic public adminis- 
tration which have been developed by such groups as the Hoover 
Commission, the American Political Science Association, the 
Committee for Economic Development and others, for the focus- 
ing of responsibility and the integration of policy should be used 
in the formation of church polity. Contemporary Protestants 
pay too little attention to the internal political structure of their 
own religious institutions. The founding fathers learned much 
of their political wisdom for the establishment of the American 
constitutional system from their experience in the administra- 
tion of church life. 


It appears to the writers that church polity concerning polit- 
ical education and action agencies in our contemporary society 
should (a) seek to achieve a balance between freedom and 
order, between individualism and community; (b) contribute to 


A .1946 General Council session of the Congregational Christian Churches 

where resolutions are formulated, debated, adopted or rejected on such 

social issues as alcoholism and federal aid to education. The Council for 

Social Action receives from this body important guidance as to its function 
and organization. - 
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formation of policy through recognized and responsible chan- 
nels with clearly defined authority. Let us consider these. 
The polity establishing the Council for Social Action of the 
Congregational Christian Churches was in the free church, 
Calvinist tradition. It attempts to achieve some balance between 
freedom and order by making this agency of the church respon- 
sible to the larger Congregational membership yet with auton- 
omy and resources to develop an expertness and prophetic wit- 
ness to be spoken to the churches. Through a board of eighteen 
members nominated by a committee of the General Council and 
elected by the General Council and through layman representa- 
tion on all of its committees, the Council is an integral part of 
the denomination’s life. Yet the Council is not expected to 
arrive at a Christian witness for contemporary society simply by 
polling opinion of church members, and the Council is not 
assumed to represent the Church, if one means by the Church 
the total community of true believers. The Council and its com- 
mittees recognize the relevance of Christianity to political and 
social issues, but also the danger of identifying the words and acts 
of any organizations with the Kingdom of God, or God’s absolute 
will. The Council speaks as a fellowship of Christians selected by 
a denomination composed of many churches and groups profess- 
ing faith in Christ. The Council was chartered to: (a) speak to 
the churches; (b) cultivate public opinion, and in so doing speak 
for the churches when specifically commissioned to do so, or 
when denominational social pronouncements may be judged to 
provide such a mandate; (c) speak and act, on occasion, in its 
own name, interceding in specific situations as an intermediary 
agency between the churches and other groups or movements. 


The experience already available in Protestant political action 
indicates that the degree of authority of legislative secretaries 
and other staff representatives, their objectives and methods, 
their relations to other church and secular organizations, should 
_be made explicit so that they can be free to provide leadership 
and yet be responsible and responsive to more than their own 


“ 
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ideas and interests.* Experts with special competence in eco- 
nomics, politics and theology and representatives of the major 
social groups of our society should be used on special commis- 
sions and study groups to aid in the formulation of policy and 
programs of action carried out by the state. The Council for 
Social Action has used for years such special commissions and 
continuous committees to develop policy. The Church and Eco- 
nomic Life Department of the Federal Council of Churches has 
one of the most thorough developments of this technique fot 
formulation of long-term objectives and policy. More respon- 
sible political action and education will probably result from 
such polity than from action secretaries cut off from the main 
structure of the churches and following policies arrived at by a 
small group of very like-minded people. This is not to say that 
good polity alone makes for responsible action. Men who have 
not accepted God’s judgment and grace and who lack adequate 
social knowledge cannot be made responsible simply by struc- 
tural arrangements, but they can be checked. 


There should be, of course, room in Protestantism for a 
variety of social action groups. While cooperation interde- 
nominationally is the goal, there will necessarily be separate 
and on some occasions different action by denominational and 
unofficial groups. In any event, social issues and manner of in- 
fluence are today too complex and difficult for the Protestant 
churches to rely simply upon the spontaneous outbursts of po- 
litical interest by various unofficial Protestant groups. Church- 


supported legislative programs which are adequately staffed and. — 


carefully organized as to polity wiil generally be more respon- 
sible to the Protestant churches and in the long run more effec- 
tive than independent projects in the achievement of compre- 
hensive programs. 


(4) The political education and action program should be 


related to the missions, publications, lay groups, evangelism and 


*Statements used by the Council for Social Action staff in clarifying procedures E 


and general polity of the organization will be sent on request. 
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other organizations and activities of the total church life. Protes- 
tant groups will probably not find it possible or desirable to in- 
tegrate their political action and education into the whole life 
of the church in the manner of the Roman Catholics, but their 
awareness of the relation of politics to the varied facets of reli- 
gious life and church activity should be commended to Protes- 
tants. For obviously, home missions work to aid migrants is 
tied up with government housing, immigration and agricultural 
price policies. One aspect of evangelism is to help men to see 
the relation of the gospel to political problems that confront 
them, and so on. The largest body of political work done by 
the various agencies of the churches will be the indiréct influence 
exerted through the education of individual Christians to a faith 
made relevant to the political order. The chief political action 
of Protestants will be through the varied political, economic 
and social organizations to which they belong. The churches 
will need to be centers where action in these agencies is exam- 
ined in the context of the Christian faith. This education by 
the churches can seek to be objective in the description of social 
situations, but it would betray its faith if it were neutral to the 
values at stake in the social scene. 


(5) A few basic, long-term issues should be selected and 
worked on continuously. In the 79th Congress the Legislative 
Committee of the Congregational Christian Council for Social 
Action took some action on forty bills. This “buckshot” ap- 
proach is both ineffective and immature. In the 81st Congress, the 
Committee concentrated its work on eight bills which avoided 
the dispersal of resources so widely that no influence or adequate 

knowledge would be possible. Selection of a few key issues, not 
“scatteration” tactics, should be the rule on church action 
programs, particularly with small staffs. There are unfortunately 
Protestant social action agencies with no more than one or two 
full-time secretaries claiming to be educating and acting on 
twenty to thirty complex and tremendous issues from gambling 


to world peace. 
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(6) The Protestant churches will need to pay great attention 
to the political changes taking place in our society which will 
affect the strategy of action groups. With greater emphasis upon 
party influence in government, it becomes important to distin- 
guish between (a) the lobby or pressure group approach to 
political action and (b) the political party approach. Both are 
necessary. But it is increasingly clear that attempts to achieve 
specific objectives by directly influencing members of Congress 
or the Administration have definite limitations. Broad, long- 
term ends will have to be achieved by working through one or 
other or both of the two major parties on the local, state and 
national levels. Participation in local party politics is a strange 
arena for many Protestant Christians. They, like many other 
“decent, moral people,’ have tended to shy away from direct 
contact with political party organizations. But in the present 
political situation, and particularly because of the great need 
for responsible party politics on crucial issues, this is the most 
promising frontier for political action. 

Work with administrative agencies should also be stressed 
in Protestant political action. Such efforts may be prior to and 
indispensable for the wise development of legislative proposals. 
Poor administration can destroy the value of good laws. Such 
agencies as the Council of Economic Advisers and the State 
Department offer tremendous opportunities for constructive 
cooperation and influence. 


(7) Protestants have engaged in political action enough now 
to know that there are many ways in which ministers and laymen 
can express their religious convictions in politics without claim- 
ing to represent all members of a local church or a denomina- 
tion. They can witness to their highest faith and social wisdom 
effectively without claiming that their position is that “of the 
Church,” “the only Christian answer,” or “God’s absolute will.” 
The minister can best educate laymen as to how they relate their — 
Christian ethics to life by applying his own religious principles to 
politics. And he can do this in a way that provides laymen op- 
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Citizens registering to vote for the 1950 elections. Political action by organ- 
ized groups such as the CIO Political Action Committee and Americans for 
Democratic Action, have been increasingly concentrated in the local pre- 
cinct, and on securing a large registration and on getting out the vote. 


portunity to make their own convictions clear. If the ministec 
always stops short of applying his religion he should not be 
surprised if laymen do also. Laymen may want to use their 
church organizations to help them clarify their role in political 
groups in the community. They may wish to organize a political 
action committee which will be an intermediate agency between 
individual Christians and the church. And the other church 
members may wish the committee to present to them the re- 
sults of its study; they may want it to speak and act for them 
in some situations when so commissioned; they may want it to 
act in its own name when it feels it must. Men who feel their 
Christian faith deeply will find proper ways of expressing its 
social concern. 
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(8) Protestantism must not separate itself from the politician 
who must make daily, crucial decisions in the arena of politics. 
Politicians have been assigned by some Protestants to a kind 
of vocational isolation. This is contrary to the Protestant con- 
cept of vocation and bad for politics and politicians. Calvin cor- 
rectly saw that politics could be a most sacred and honorable 
calling. 

A complete reversal of attitude is called for. The Common- 
wealth should be considered as a workshop for the Christian. 
Our churches should be regularly providing study groups and 
religious retreats for vocational groups such as politicians. 
Politics provide an excellent but tough laboratory for the Chris- 
tian who is seriously trying to relate ethics to his daily life. The 
heart of the politician’s ethical problems is that of reconciling 
the possible with the desirable. High politics requires both the 
discipline of the achievable and the discipline of “resisting to 
the blood” compromise with principle. This political task needs 
the understanding and insight of the Church. 


(9) As Protestantism shares, now through representative 
church assemblies, now through special agencies of action, now 
through individuals, in the political struggles of our world, it 
will find the clarification and development of political ethics 
essential. The general political implications of basic religious 
doctrines concerning the nature of man, of God and of the 
Church must be worked out, the proper relations of church and 
state clarified, and the principles for guiding the nation in 
achieving governmental reforms to aid in its economic develop- 
ment made explicit. 


‘In summary, the issues in the future development of Protes- 
tant political action can be focused in these questions: 


(1) Will Protestant political intefests be channeled into — 
single-issue, negativistic crusades against Catholic power, statism, 


etc., or into comprehensive programs dealing with Basicak issues — 
in an affirmative way? 


. 
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(2) Will Protestant political action be based on ad hoc prin- 
ciples to defend certain narrow interests or will it grow out of a 
profound Christian ethic and sound social analysis? 


(3) Will Protestant political education and action be carried 


on primarily by direct action, unofficial groups or by authorized 


church agencies, well-staffed and made responsible to the main- 
stream of Protestantism by carefully thought out polity? 


The Primary Need — A Political Ethic 
for Protestants 


Protestant political action in 1950 is ima fluid stage. The 
direction in which it will move is not certain. The answers given 
to such fundamental questions will be dependent not only upon 
knowledge of how political influence is exerted today but upon 
the type of political ethic which emerges from Protestant efforts 
to clarify their thinking now in regard to two general and 
primary issues: (1) church-state relations; and (2) the relation 
of national planning to democratic government in a pluralistic 
society of private, organized groups.* An adequate Protestant 
political ethic in relation to these two issues cannot emerge with- 
out study and research greater than now contemplated. 


It is possible at this point to do little more than suggest the 
job to be done. A Protestant political ethic for contemporary 
America cannot emerge without an adequate understanding of 
our historic roots, particularly the relationship of varied forms 
of Protestantism to the rise of the democratic state. The variety 
of contributions from Calvinism, Lutheranism, the sects, the 
“social gospel movement,” etc., must be assessed for their rele- 
vance to our modern situation. The social sources—class, ethnic, 


*Other problems will undoubtedly need the same serious, basic research and 


study. The problem of power politics in foreign policy as treated in Vernon 
- Holloway’s article, “Power Politics and the Christian Conscience,” in the Febru- 
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ary 15, 1950 issue of Social Action, is one approach to such an issue. A fifty-year 


program of economic and technical aid to underdeveloped areas comprising two- 


thirds of the world, is another example. 
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Religious News Service 
These men planned a drive, sponsored by the New Hampshire Council of 
Churches, to organize Protestant church-goers of the state into a united 
front to support “the passage of good state legislation and the defeat of 
poor and vicious proposals.” 

Seated (left to right) are: the Rev. Raymond MacFarlane, superintendent 
of the N.H. Christian Civic League; the Rev. Whitney S. K. Yeaple, chair- 
man of the group; the Rev. Frederick W. Alden of the N.H. Congregational 
Christian Conference; and Russell H. Kurtz of the Citizens Council for the 
General Welfare. Standing are: the Rev. George Schilling of Rochester, the 
Rev. John Hendrickson of Manchester, the Rey. Harold B. Keir of Concord. 


racial—of present American Protestant membership and lead- 


ership and the resistance of upper income Protestants to the ’ 


widening of political and economic control must be understood 
in their influence on contemporary Protestant political ethics. 

We wish to see emerge in America a political ethic for Protes- 
tants that has deep and clearly thought out roots in the central 
theological affirmations of Christianity. The basic religious in- 
sights of Protestantism—about the nature of man, of God and 
His creative and redemptive work in history—must be related 
to the modern political scene. The idea of a church uninterested 
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in bringing ethical and religious principles to bear upon the 
state and separated from life as we know it is spiritually im- 
possible. The state is not morally autonomous; it stands under 
the judgment of God. The church belongs at the center of 
society, fulfilling its responsibilities of judging and guiding the 
State, of drawing men nearer to God through Christ and of pour- 
ing love and mercy into the techniques of politics. 


Relation of Church and State 


No issue in contemporary politics indicates more glaringly 
the necessity of an adequate Protestant political ethic than the 
controversial and explosive issue of church and state relations, 
particularly as focused in the question of federal aid to education 
and of religious instruction in the public schools. Some Protes- 
tants are being tempted to use this issue as a vehicle for an anti- 
Catholicism rooted in many groups and sections of the country. 
A crusade in support of absolute separation of church and state 
may have popular appeal. If the pattern of organization, the 
ethical assumptions, and the methods of political influence used 
by the Anti-Saloon League are employed, a campaign may de- 
velop capable of obtaining short-term and quite visible political 
results. But in the long run such a campaign will defeat the 
deepest interests of Protestants in combatting the secularization 
of American culture and the achievement of international peace 
and economic welfare. 


The clearest indication of this danger is the alliance which 
some Protestants have made with secular and conservative forces 
in support of the “wall of separation” doctrine. What the secu- 
larists want is a state which is avowedly free of all religious 
pretensions and a society in which religion is limited to private 
life. Protestants are thus encouraged to revert to their worst 


- selves—to a negative, irresponsible program based upon an 


os 


individualistic ethic. 


Religious freedom and organic or structural separation of 
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church and state are, of course, indispensable for democratic 
society. But this is not the clear intent,of many of those who 
clamor for absolute separation. Historically, religion in America 
has had a preferred position in the nation. The state has not 
been neutral toward the church. There has been institutional 
separation, i.e., non-establishment, but many points of active co- 
operation between church and state. Protestants must be clear as 
to what separation of church and state means and what it does 
not mean. They must know the point of view of other religious 
groups, including the Roman Catholic Church, on this issue and 
-to seek genuine cooperation when common ends are sought.* 
If religious forces are hopelessly divided on basic issues, then it 
will be extremely difficult for them to check the tendency of 
political and economic forces to swallow up all of society in a 
secular totalitarianism. 


Religious freedom, as economic freedom, cannot be secured 
by exclusive insistence on immunity from governmental power, 
by the “splendid isolation” of absolute separation. An adequate 
program achieving religious freedom and religious influence on 
American culture will probably not be developed by unofficial 
groups, calling themselves “Protestant” but highly conditioned 
by secular and other non-religious forces. This is a job calling 
for the best denominational and interdenominational resources 
of the churches. 


Planning and Politics 


A second basic area of concern for Protestant political ethics 
today is the clarification of the relationship between economics’ 
and politics. There is no doubt that the state has responsibilities _ 
in many aspects of the economy. The relevant questions now 
are: What is the extent and the limit of this responsibility? How 
are the economic policies of the government to be formulated 
in a democratic society? y 


*See statement on Roman Catholic-Protestant Relations, page 39. 
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Above are four Americans who have had a great influence on public opinion 
in regard to the issues of federal aid to education and the teaching of reli- 
gion in the public schools. They are (left to right) : President Edwin McNeill 
Poteat of the Protestants and Others United for Separation of Church and 
State; Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt; Arthur Albrecht, student moderator of the 
Yale Law School Forum in which the speakers participated; Hunter College 
president, George Shuster; and Father John Courtney Murray of Wood- 
stock College. ‘i 


At present, discussions of this problem are largely on the 
level of pressure group slogans. People are either for or against 
the “welfare state.” Alternative courses are posed in extreme 
terms of “socialism” or “individualism.” 


Since the early experimentation of the social gospel move- 
ment with American doctrinaire socialism ended, Protestants 
have not developed any consistent over-all policy of the respon- 
sibility for and the limits of government economic planning. 
They have sometimes supported or opposed specific economic or 
welfare measures without formulating a national policy. More 


often, Protestants have marked this field as “too controversial 


to handle” and turned to more pleasant pursuits. 


i 
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In recent years there have been efforts to develop effective 
governmental machinery and policies to deal with economic 
factors. The Council of Economic Advisers and the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report represent the best effort to this 
end. Yet this in itself seems inadequate in an economy of power 
blocs—business, labor and agriculture—which at best seek some 
kind of a rough harmony of interests and at worst fight with 
each other or enter into’ pacts of collusion against the general 
welfare. 


The predicament is seen more clearly when an attempt is made 
to describe the kind of governmental policies which have de- 
veloped in the past twenty years. One authority calls the present 
federal government “an experiment in expansive vagueness.” 
Political scientists have recently resurrected and attempted to 
use what is called the theory of the concurrent majority. Accord- 
ing to this concept, the national government in the nineteenth 
century never took any action which violated or contradicted 
basic interests of particular regional or economic groups. These 
groups held a veto power—except, of course, when the Civil 
War broke out. Now, say the political scientists, the theory of 
the concurrent majority has been reversed. The role of the 
federal government has become largely one of providing some 
service or benefit to every regional or economic group in the 
country, without responsibility for an over-all, consistent policy. 


A Protestant political ethic is needed which would be a forth- 
right enunciation of ethical principles and social values to guide 
the state in fulfilling—and limiting—its responsibilities to the 


economy and which would be accompanied by the kind of sound 


understanding of our economy emerging from the work of the 
Federal Council’s Church and Economic Life department* The 
political analysis indicated the central importance of the polit. 


ical party in the formation of national policy. Therefore, such — 


1950. 


*See “Freedom of Enterprise and Social Control,” Social Action, Match 15, : 
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an ethic would need also to direct itself to clarification of polit- 
ical party responsibility in carrying out policy. 

The Roman Catholic Church has seen more clearly than many 
Protestant churches that a political ethic must face the problem 
of economic power groups and their relation to government. It 
has the germ of a program in this field, known as the Industry 
Council Plan. This system would organize large scale industries 
into producers’ councils. Presumably labor and management 
would share responsibility and government would act as an im- 
partial umpire. While this plan has some attractive features, it 
appears highly nebulous, probably underestimating the role of 
government in over-all decision making and the potentialities of 
collusive action of power groups. It is at least something which 
Protestants should study carefully if they hope to develop more 
effective proposals.* 


The kind of program for Protestant political action envisioned 
here would be indeed hopeless were it not for the strength de- 
rived from the ecumenical movement. A new concern for 
theology, for a doctrine of the church and for a prophetic ethic 
aware of the ambiguities of contemporary social action is re- 
quired for development of an effective and balanced program. 


A more adequate political ethic and program of action for 
Protestantism is both an opportunity and a necessity. Without 
it Protestantism will have failed its responsibility to the modern 
state and will have placed itself outside the center of the moral 


-and cultural life of our society. With it, Protestantism may re- 


capture in today’s political situation the powerful influence 
which it exercised during the formative years of the democratic 


state providing “equal justice under law.” 


*Social Action will publish an issue in a few months analyzing industry 


~ council programs. 
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Protestant Political Education and Action 
Agencies in Washington 


These church groups maintain W ashington offices: 


1. Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America—Washington 


office. Dr. Benson Landis, 122 Maryland Avenue, N.E. 


2. National Lutheran Council — Washington office of Public Relations 
Division. Rev. Robert Van Deusen, 736 Jackson Place, N.W. 


3. Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod—Washington office of Public Rela- 
tions Dept. Miss Olinda Roettger, 736 Jackson Place, N.W. 


4, Methodist Church—Washington office of the Division of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Board of Missions and Church Extension. (No repre- 
tative at present) 


5. Methodist Church—Board of Temperance. Dr. C. D. Hooton, 100 Mary- 
land Avenue, N.E. 


6. Methodist Church—Department of Christian Social Relations, Women’s 
c Division of Christian Service (part time staff). Miss Eleanor Neff, 
1000 11th Street, N.W. 


7. Friends Committee on National Legislation.* Mr. E. Raymond Wilson, 
1000 11th Street, N.W. 


8. Brethren Service Commission (part time staff). Dr. Stauffer Curry, 
941 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W 


9. Congregational Christian Churches—Legislative Department of the 
Council for Social Action. Rey. Thomas B. Keehn, 1751 N St., N.W. 


10. Presbyterian Church, U.S.A.—Division of Social Education and Action 
(part time staff). Rey. Clifford Earle, 1000 11th Street, N.W. 


11. Northern Baptist Conyvention—Washington office of the Council on 
Christian Social Progress (part time staff). Mrs. Lillian K. Watford, 
1000 11th Street, N.W. 


12. Baptist Joint Conference Committee on Public Relations—representing 
certain interests of Northern, Southern, white and Negro Baptists. 
Dr. J. M. Dawson, 1628 16th Street, N.W. 


13. Christian Science Committee on Publication—Washington office. Mr. 


James Watt, 1601 I Street, N.W. 


14. Seventh Day Adventists—General Conference. Mr. J. L. McElhany,” 


6840 Eastern Avenue, Takoma Park, Maryland. 


15. General Commission on Army and Navy Chaplains. Mr. T. A. Rymer, 
122 Maryland Avenue, N.E. 


16. National Service Board for Religious Objectors. Dr. Stauffer Curry, 
941 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. ; 


_ “The Friends Committee on National Legislation is an independent organiza- | 
tion financed primarily by voluntaty contributions from individuals, and local 


and area Friends groups. 
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17. National Fraternal Council of Negro Churches in America—Washing- 

ton Bureau. Dr. W. H. Jernagin, 318 3rd Street, S.W. 
18. National Association of Evangelicals. Dr. Clyde Taylor, 1422 F St., N.W. 
19. Commission on Christian Higher Education. Dr. Robert N. DuBose, 
326 Jackson Place, N.W. 


20. National Intercollegiate Christian Council — Project Committee for 
seminars and students-in-government program (part time staff). 
Mrs. Herbert Abraham, 4519 Chestnut, Bethesda, Maryland. 


21. The National Board of Young Women’s Christian Associations. Mrs. 
James W. Irwin, 3031 Sedgwick Street, N.W. 


The following groups carry on some activities in Washington, 
usually of an educational nature, without staff or office: 


United Council of Church Women 

United Christian Youth Movement 

Mennonite Central Committee 

Methodist Church—W orld Peace Commission 
Disciples of Christ—Department of Social Welfare 
A.M.E. Zion 


Unofficial groups with strong church influence working in W ash- 

ington include: 

Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. Mrs. Alexander Stewart, 100 Mary- 

land Avenue, N.E. 

Temperance League of America. Mr. Clayton M. Wallace, 131 B St., S.E. 

Protestants and Other Americans United for Separation of Church and State. 
Mr. Glenn L. Archer, 1835 K Street, N.W. 

National Council for the Prevention of War. Mr. Frederick J. Libby, 1013 
18th Street, N.W. 


Preliminary Views on 
Roman Catholic-Protestant Relations* 


We, the Council for Social Action of the Congregational Christian ~ 
Churches, address ourselves to the question of Roman Catholic-Protest- 
tant relations in a strong conviction that in an unfriendly world all 
Christians must witness unitedly to their faith. The forces of Chris- 
tianity must be marshalled and strengthened in a day when secularism 
increasingly pervades our culture and dominates social institutions. 


' *T his statement was adopted by the Council for Social Action in February 1950. 
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Secularism is life organized apart from God. It is the separation of life 
and religious faith. 

We view with sorrow certain tensions between the Roman Catholic 
Church and Protestantism which obscure areas of agreement and 
divert us from essential tasks. We cherish and respect all that the 
Roman Catholic Church represents of good in our community and the 
deep meaning it has for millions of devoted members. We call upon 
Protestants, obedient to their religious faith, to confront all relations 
with Roman Catholics in a spirit of humility, understanding and 
goodwill. 


This attitude must not divert us from honest consideration of differ- 
ences in policy between Roman Catholics and Protestants where they 
exist. Three major issues between Roman Catholics and Protestants 
will be considered. These are: (1) The Doctrine of the Church, 
(2) Church-State Relations, (3) Education. 


1. The Doctrine of the Church: The basic problem from our point 
of view lies in the dogma and structure of the Roman Catholic Church, 
which lays claim to be the only true church and exercises spiritual 
authority binding upon its members. This theological position raises for 
Protestants the fear that it will be used as a basis for possible denial 
of religious freedom to other groups. As Protestants we believe that 
the church is a community of believers which exists by the grace of 
God and which witnesses to the Word of God given it, but which 
exists in history also as an institution of men under judgment of God, 
capable of error and abuse of power. ‘Truth is better served then for 
_ us by a society in which there is freedom to differ and to err than by 
one in which uniformity or conformity is required by the state or 
church or any combination of the two. It is the right of Roman Cath- 


olics and of Protestants to give allegiance to the form of church in > 


which they believe and to engage in democratic social action to carry 
out God’s will as they see it. 


2. Church-State Relations: The principal issue between Roman 
Catholics and Protestants, at present, is the proper relationship be- 
tween church and state. Protestants have feared that, because of ex- 
periences in other countries where it has been dominant, the Roman 
Catholic Church is seeking to alter the historic American policy by 
which church and state have been institutionally separate. 


The separation of church and state as developed in America should 
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be interpreted as primarily a guarantee of religious freedom. The 
true meaning of this separation is that there shall be no governmental 
establishment of a church. This should not mean that the state is op- 
posed to religion or neutral toward God. Nor should it mean that the 
church must avoid political issues. The principle of separation should 
not silence the church on public questions or relieve the state of moral 
responsibility. Both church and state should be subject to God’s laws, 
and each ought to cooperate with the other in discerning and obeying 
these laws. 

It is encouraging to note that some Roman Catholics and some 
Protestants are attempting to clarify their respective positions on 
church-state relations and to reach some understanding. Roman Cath- 
olic and Protestant churches have prospered in a democratic society 
which respects basic freedoms, especially the freedom of religion which 
is primary to all other freedoms. Roman Catholics and Protestants in 
America should be united in their opposition to political totalitarianism 
and secularism which are rampant today. Religious freedom and the 
separation of church and state are bulwarks of organized religion in 
America. As Protestants we invite and welcome the cooperation of the 
Roman Catholic Church in defense of these principles. 


3. Education: Both Protestants and Roman Catholics recognize 
the right of all children to receive the best education that can be pro- 
vided and should vigorously support increased appropriations and the 
provision of a larger portion of the national income for public educa- 
tion. While Protestants recognize the right of religious groups to 
establish their own schools, they hold that in the American situation 

‘ public funds for education should be used only for the support of public 


education, and not for the support of private and parochial schools - 


through the payment of teachers’ salaries, or expenditures for current 
expenses and capital outlay. We are not opposed to scholarship aid to 

_ individual students in higher education nor to certain welfare services 
to pupils in elementary and secondary schools. 

- By their opposition to the use of public funds for the support of 
private and parochial schools as such, Protestants are not to be under- 
stood as favoring a secularized system of public education. While it is 
the responsibility of each religious group to provide what it considers 

to be an adequate religious training for the members of its own 
_ group, it is the responsibility of public education to provide for all a 
_ knowledge and an understanding of those religious eee and prac- 
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tices which have so largely determined the character and tradition of 
our democracy. In thus seeking to influence the nature of public edu- 
cation, we must seek agreement with other faiths on the scope and 
content of the religious subject matter to be taught. Religious groups 
should cooperate with the school authorities for ‘“‘released time” and 
other programs of religious education. 


A Program for Protestants 


The problem of Roman Catholic-Protestant relations, and the issues 
of church and state in particular, are of the gravest importance for 
both religion and democracy today. What can Protestants do? 


1. It is important to clarify the American Protestant position on 
religious freedom and church-state relations. We cannot compro- 
mise on essential principles, but we must know what these 
principles are. By the same token, Protestants should keep in- 
formed on Roman Catholic policies on this question. This can 
be done only through thoughtful, factual study and research. 


2. Protestants should cooperate with Roman Catholics, both laymen 
and clergy, wherever there is agreement on specific objectives. 
Study and contacts should deal with controversial issues. Such 
contacts should be carried on with good will, but Protestants 
must stand as Protestants in seeking understanding and agree- 
ment with Roman Catholics. 


3. Protestants should seek to carry into the social, economic and 
political order the ethical implications of their faith, cooperat- 
ing with Roman Catholics when Protestant and Catholic prin- 
ciples are in substantial agreement. Protestants should give re- 
spectful consideration to Roman Catholics when the latter are 
not in a position to cooperate with Protestants because of the 
implications of their faith. 


Millions of Americans, Roman Catholics and Protestants, love the ; 


Lord Jesus Christ and seek honestly to find His way. Together we can 
strengthen democracy and make a staunch and victorious stand against 
the forces of secularism. Believing that “unless the Lord build the 
house they labor in vain who build it,” we urge all our people to a new 
dedication to the will of God for the church and the nation. | 


The Churches’ Responsibility for Political Life 


(Continued from back cover) 


that make policy decisions by persuasion and agreement possible, 
tolerance of conflicting views and effective organization of the 
citizen support which alone can prevail against the narrow group 
interests that oppose government action except when it serves 
their own welfare. 


Therefore, it is the business of churches, through their appro- 
priate agencies, their pastors and especially their lay members, in 
dealing with political life to: 


1) hold aloft the great Christian principles of brotherhood and 
justice, of freedom and responsibility; 


2) call men and women to lives dedicated to these principles, 
seeking the common weal above selfish gain; 


3) apply these principles to the complex political questions of 
our time and to advance the public understanding of specific 
issues; 


4) encourage their members to undertake greater responsibil- 
ities in national and local political activity, whether in govern- 
ment service or in party or Civic groups; 


5) grapple with the tough political issues affecting human and 
family welfare right in their local communities, aware of the de- 
pendence of national policy and strength upon widespread local 
understanding and participation; 


6) apprise legislators and other public officials of oe 
facts and of their recommendations for action; 


7) set a standard which, by its example and its teaching, will 
help move limited interest groups to become public interest 


groups. 

Many of our churches are already developing education and ac- 
tion programs along these lines. While maintaining their full 
independence of the state, these churches will help America to 
use its wealth and power for freedom and peace in the world. 


*Frank W. McCulloch was formerly Industrial Relations Secretary of the 
Council for Social Action and is now Administrative Assistant to Senator 


Paul H. Douglas. 
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[A guest contribution to Ray Gibbons’ column, “On to Action,” 
by Frank W. McCulloch.*] 


It is late in the day to be reaffirming the conviction that political 
decisions so directly affect human welfare and brotherly relations 
between men that churches cannot afford to ignore them. But 
some still seem to need reminding that separation of church and 
state does not mean isolation of church from concern about the 
state. 


Hitler’s Germany, Stalin’s Russia, World War II, economic de- 
pression, threats of another war, and the materialism, selfishness, 
ignorance, prejudice and greed for power that infect too much 
of our own political life are constant reminders of the tragic con- 
sequences of mankind’s failure to apply its great religious prin- 
ciples to its daily living, including its political relations. 


To surrender society to the nihilists is unthinkable for those 
who cherish the goals of freedom and the brotherhood of man. 
But despite the noble records of some churches, fear, indifference, 
lack of understanding, self-righteousness and laziness keep many 
churches from playing the part in our political life that the 
desperate needs of the community, the nation and the world 
demand. 


The traditional role of the church in turning out better men 
and women, dedicated to the Christian way, is still basic. Such 
persons will be better citizens and officials. But men of goodwill 
are not enough. Ignorant men, however good-willed, cannot solve _ 
the complex problems of housing, civil rights, education, health, ~< 
social security, farm price supports, fair labor standards,-resource _ 
development, maximum employment, fair business standards, bal- 
anced economic power, Marshall Plan, Point IV, arms aid for 


* 
Europe and Indo-China, a stronger U.N., and resistance to Com- : 
munist aggression. ; 


These questions demand hard, tough thinking, analysis of the : 
great moral issues involved, consideration of the compromises ; 
; 


‘ (Continued inside back cover) 


